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T  I  THY  worry  about  little  things 
Yf  It  really  doesn’t  pay. 

It  doesn’t  do  a  bit  of  good  — 
Why  worry,  anyway? 

For  he  who  worries  wastes  his  time. 
And  wastes  his  vigor,  too, 

A  nd  all  his  worry  never  serves 
To  tell  him  what  to  do. 


Just  aim  to  do  the  best  you  can  — 
You  really  can’t  do  more  — 

And  then  don’t  fret  about  just  what 
The  future  has  in  store. 

Of  course,  all  things  will  not  turn  out 
Exactly  as  you ’ve  planned. 

But  worry  will  not  tell  you  why. 

Or  make  you  understand. 

In  fact,  the  rule  of  common  sense 
Is :  W orry  not  at  all. 

You  cannot  help  by  worrying 
About  things  great  or  small. 

To  worry  will  not  help  a  bit, 

You’d  better  take  a  rest, 

Feeling  you’ve  done  all  you  can 
If  you  have  done  your  best ! 

—  Somerville  Journal. 
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Learned  His  Trade  in  England 


Henry  B.  Watson,  Oneonla  Machinist,  After  Wide  Experience  Sayi 
Never  Think  of  Going  Back  ” 


I  Would 


AMERICANS  are  the  most  fortunate  pcopl 
in  the  world  to-day.  They  enjoy  and  rc 
gard  as  matter-of-fact,  pleasures  and  privi 
leges  formerly  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  man 
nations.  At  the  touch  of  a  Huger  our  homes  ar 
lighted  and  heated  by 
electricity,  our  meals  are 
cooked,  our  clothing  is 
laundered,  we  converse 
with  persons  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  and  sit  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  licside  a 
radio,  to  listen  to  music. 
apccc)ie».  and 
of  athletic  contests  and 

nent's  width  or  more 

away.  All  the-e  won-  • 

der-  await  our  pleasure. 

they  have  Ih-cu  made  p<>.  , 

•ihle  hy  the  genius  of  ‘K 

. .  the 

of  all  time.  :v*frScSft 

I  <■!'  \ •  .it-  'In  |-  m|.  .  - 
of  'I..-  "!■!  WmiIi! 


ir  faces  toward  the 
as  the  experience  of 
1922  was  placed  on 
plcting  twenty-seven 


jority  never  again  turn  t 
land  of  their  birth.  Such 
Henry  B.  Watson  who  ii 


Departmeu 


Burnley. 
England, 
21.  1848. 
tended 


Episcopal 
ceive  his 


did  not  appeal  to  him; 
he  preferred  mechanical 
work.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  completed 
what  would  correspond 
to  an  American  high 
school  course  in  u  school 
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Its  iu  Fall  River  was  sufficient  to 
'atson  family  that  continuous  era- 
d  not  bo  found  there.  Continuing 
,  R.  I.,  he  worked  iu  a  locomotive 
company’s  plant.  Another  surprise 
(vlicn  he  saw  his  first  American  en- 
i  locomotives  then,  ns  well  as  to- 
ells  nor  headlights,  and  it  was  hard 
udor  stand  why  they  should  he  used 
olives.  For  eight  years  he  worked 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
rd  and  he  was  again  out  of  work. 

,  which  now  included  a  little  girl, 
for  Kingston,  Canada,  where  there 
\  of  a  good  position  for  Mb.  Watson. 
i  Providence,  they  sold  nearly  all  of 
igs,  retaining  only  those  items  of 
utensils  which  would  be  necessary 
Arriving  at  the  Canadian  boundary 
>ft  their  luggage,  which  had  been 
5  barrels,  at  the  depot,  and  set  out 
its.  When  they  returned  they  found 
oms  officials  had  gone  through  the 


in  Kingston,  Canada,  in  another  mnehine  shop. 
That  establishment  also  closed  down  at  that  time 
and  he  wus  again  out  of-  work. 

Returning  to  “  the  States  ”,  lie  was  employed 
for  short  intervals  iu  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  locomotive  shops.  The  shop  iu 
Romo  closed  its  doors  after  he  had  been  there 
shortly  less  than  a  year  and  they  again  moved, 
in  February  of  1891,  to  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  found  employment  in  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
shops.  In  1895  the  railroad  abandoned  its  shops 
at  Frankfort,  dividing  the  work  between  their 
shops  at  Depew  and  West  Albany. 

It  was  after  this  last  shut-down  that  he  came 
to  Oneonta  to  work  for  our  company.  For  eleven 
months  he  worked  as  a  machinist’s  helper  under 
Master  Mechanic  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  hnd  prom¬ 
ised  him  the  first  machinist  vacancy  which  might 
occur  in  the  shop  and  when  a  job  on  the  locomo¬ 
tive  wheel  lathe  became  vacant  he  was  assigned 
to  fill  it.  Most  of  his  work  was  confined  to  pony 
truck  and  tank  wheels,  ultliough  he  wus  given,  in 
addition  to  this  work,  jobs  which  were  too  heavy 
for  smaller  lathes  to  handle. 

At  that  time  the  shop  was  located  in  what  is 
now  the  main  car  shop  at  Oneonta.  All  of  the 
shops  of  both  Car  and  Motive  Power  Departments 
were  grouped  on  the  location  of  the  present  car 
shops.  Some  of  the  Supervisors  at  the  Oneonta 
shops  during  the  early  part  of  his  term  of  service 
were:  -T.  R.  Skinner.  Master  Mechanic;  Horace 
Card.  Machine  Shop  Foreman;  ,T.  Reynolds,  Tool 
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jdre  They  Provided  For  ? 

‘Che  Law  May  Prevent  Your  Family  From  Sharing  Your  Property  As  You  Intended, 
Unless  You  Make  a  IV ill 


THE  making  of  a  will  is  the  one  act  which 
every  person  of  any  business  experience 
recognizes  ns  his  most  important  duty  to 
his  family  and  which  he.  nevertheless,  puts  off 
from  day  to  day  liecnuse  he  dreads  getting  at  it. 
The  head  of  the  house  owes  it  to  his  family  to 
arrange  his  affairs  so  that  there  will  In*  the  least 


they  fail  to  mak » 
wills  the  provision 
which  they  may  have 
made  for  the  care  of 
their  life-partners  may 
be  brought  to  naught 
by  the  state  laws. 


i. 

.i  'AS 


The  law  is  not  the 
same  in  all  states,  but 
in  many  the  widow 
rccei  res  only  one- 
third  of  the  personal 
property  or  money 
left  by  her  husband, 
two- thirds  being  given 
to  the  children,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  real  es- 


ypewritten  or  peu  and  ink  copy  muy  be  made 
ich  will  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well, 
t  is  very  important  that  the  recpiired  number 
witnesses  are  present  when  you  sign  the  will 
l  that  you  tell  them  that  it  is  your  will  which 
arc  about  to  sign  as  witnesses.  It  is  not  neces- 
y  for  them  to  see  the  contents  of  the  will  itself, 
rever.  as  this  is  not  required  by  law. 

It  has  been  found 
by  those  handling  the 
|  details  of  the  Group 
Insurance  plan,  that 


to  the  employes 
the  first  place,  a 
five  should  be  n 


JXZJSTJZ  - . 

sary  to  go  to  a  lawyer 
to  have  a  will  made. 

In  most  cases  this  is _ 

not  true.  A  simple 

,  .  ....  *  How.  Will  Should  be  Made  Out 

form  of  will  is  shown 
in  the  illustration 

and  when  made  out  as  shown,  it  meets  all  legal  TIIK  INSURANCE  CA> 

requirements  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  court  expense  for  the 

some  other  states  three  witnesses  are  required  to  payment  of  the  insuranc 

make  the  will  legal.  This  is  true  in  Vermont.  a  member  of  the  family 
To  assist  employes  who  have  not  nlready  made  Now  for  some  action! 
wills  but  who  realize  that  they  should  do  so  at  protect  those  dearest  to 

once,  a  blank  form  for  the  purpose  lias  been  pro-  moves  to  make  nnd  it  w 

vided  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue  of  This  Bitl-  f  I  j  Qet  vonr  ^wo 

LETiN.  This  form  may  be  cut  off  and  filled  out,  gather; 

or,  if  you  do  not  want  to  mutilate  the  magazine.  (Turn  to 


relatives,  thus  us¬ 
ing  funds  to  pay 


a  guardian  or  an  ad- 
w  .  win  Should  b.  Mode  Oul  ministrator  appointed 

by  tho  court  BEFORE 
all  legal  TIIE  INSURANCE  CAN  BE  PAID.  This  means 
nuia.  In  court  expense  for  the  family  and  delay  in  the 
ipiircd  to  payment  of  the  insurance.  This  is  avoided  where 
rmont.  a  member  of  the  family  is  named  as  beneficiary, 
idy  made  Now  for  some  action!  Take  time  right  now  t<> 
do  so  at  protect  those  dearest  to  you.  There  arc  but  three 

been  pro-  moves  to  make  and  it  will  1m*  off  your  mind: 

[•jib  Bul-  ,  i  j  QPt  your  two  for  three)  witnesses  to- 
nicd  out,  gethcr. 
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cJKCineral  Resources  of  the  Far  East 

I —  Coal  and  Iron 


IT  is  often  assumed  that  when  China  arouses 
herself  industrially  there  will  be  a  great  and 
rapid  advance  commercially  not  unlike  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  Europe  and  America  in 
the  last  century.  An  illuminating  survey  has 
been  made  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations, 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Far  East  which 
includes  China,  Japan,  Eastern  Siberia,  Indo- 
China,  Siam,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  the  Philippines.  It 
is  well  to  consider  works  like  this  when  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  these  vast  resources  and  immense 
wealth  of  men  and  materials  will  awaken  the 
fiercest  industrial  competition  the  world  has  ever 

Belief  in  the  richness  of  the  East  has  long  been 
firmly  held  throughout  the  world.  From  the  first, 
silks,  spices,  jewels  and  other  luxuries  have  been 
the  main  products  of  export.  Because  distance 
and  the  risks  involved  in  trade  forced  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  only  rare  and  precious  articles,  the  Orient 
has  become  associated  with  visions  of  untold 
wealth. 

The  Far  Eastern  coun tries  are,  in  fact,  poor 
rather  than  rich,  and  their  peoples  neither  pos¬ 
sess,  nor  are  they  even  familiar  with,  luxuries 
common  in  Europe  and  America.  The  great 
stretches  of  Asia,  compared  with  equal  areas  of 
either  Europe  or  America,  do  not  have  equal  re¬ 
sources  either  developed  or  undeveloped. 

The  primary  sources  of  wealth  of  China,  are 
agriculture  (including  forestry  and  animal  hus¬ 
bandry),  fisheries,  and  mining.  The  Chinese  have 
long  been  held  to  excel  in  farming  and  have  been 
cited  as  examples  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  time 
and  again.  Opportunity  exists  for  greatly  broaden¬ 
ing  the  field  of  agriculture  and  increasing  food 
production  which  may  in  time  form  its  chief 
exports. 

Forests  can  no  longer  be  called  a  resource. 
Such  heavy  drafts  have  already  been  made  through 
the  centuries  on  the  forests  that  it  is  common  to 
see  a  limestone  slab  used  to  span  a  ditch  where 
a  board  would  be  used  in  America.  Except,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  forced  use  of  stone  in  lieu  of  wood, 
the  Chinese  depend  mainly  on  the  plant  kingdom, 
even  generally  using  paper  in  place  of  glass  in 
windows,  though  making  of  glass  is  an  ancient 
industry.  Under  the  impulse  of  modern  contact 


with  the  West,  a  beginning  lias  been  made  in  the 
utilization  of  mineral  resources,  but  it  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  only,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan 
which  has  gone  further  in  the  change  to  modern 
specialization  and  where  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  certain  metals  is  fairly  comparable  with 
that  of  certain  European  countries. 

The  ordinary  man  in  America  and  in  most  of 
Europe  today  enjoyB  benefits  and  possessions  that 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  rulers 
of  ancient  times.  Quick  transportation,  instan¬ 
taneous  communication,  unlimited  artificial  light, 
wide  choice  of  foods,  variety  of  dress,  protection 
from  unusual  heat  or  cold,  from  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  from  physical  danger,  relief  from  much 
sickness,  and  many  others  are  common  every-day 
possessions.  In  the  past  not  one  of  them  was 
common  and  most  were  unknown.  When  our 
ancestors  first  came  to  this  continent  the  great 
w’ealth  of  gases,  fluids  and  metals  that  has  since 
flowed  from  the  mines,  lay  dormant.  A  hundred 
years  ago  they  had  not  been  put  to  use.  In  the 
wide  use  of  minerals  lies  the  greatest  difference 
between  our  present  civilization  and  those  that 
have  gone  before,  as  well  as  those  now  obtaining 
in  Eastern  lands.  Little  evidence  exists  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  man  today  eats  more  in  quantity  than 
his  ancestors  did.  He  eats  more  certainly,  more 
regularly,  and  in  more  variety.  This  regularity 
of  supply  and  freedom  of  choice  of  foodstuff's  is 
mado  possible  by  modern  transportation  through 
which  tire  products  of  the  world  are  brought  to 
every  man’s  table,  and  transport  rests  on  steel 
rails,  steel  cars,  steel  locomotives  and  steel  ships. 
All  of  these  have  been  made  possible  by  the  free 
use  of  metals.  It  is  stated  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  minerals  in  the  United  States, 
has  multiplied  ten  times  in  forty  years.  C.  K. 
Leith  puts  the  matter  in  these  striking  terms: 

“The  world  lias  used  more  of  its  mineral 
resources  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  in  all 
preceding  time,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  slackening  of  the  acceleration  which 
has  occurred  during  this  period.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  oil  for  example  is  now  as  great  in 
any  one  year  as  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
1900  *  *  *  The  last  twenty-five  years 
has  seen  as  much  gold  production  as  the  400 
years  following  the  discovery  of  America." 


V 
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The  amount  of  metals  and  minerals  necessary  Coal  constitutes  the  most  important  mineral 
to  modern  industry  varies  greatly.  Coal  and  iron  for  any  industrially-minded  people.  It  has  been 

are  measured  in  tonB,  platinum  in  ounces;  and  called  the  mainspring  of  civilization.  In  fact,  it 

the  difference  in  customary  standards  of  measure-  is  the  most  powerful  agent  man  has  seized  upon 

mcnt  is  indicative  of  the  amounts  used.  The  to  do  his  work.  Two  pounds  of  coal  properly 


United  States  i 
it  to  any  mate 


lue  members  of  the  committee  and  sub-committees  who  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo 
graph,  and  their  business  connections,  are  as  follows:  (Left  to  right)  T.  0.  Sechrist,  Asst.  Superin 
tendent  of  Machinery,  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.,  C.  A.  Zweible,  General  Foreman,  Car  Dept. 
L.  and  X.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky..  M.  J.  O’Connor.  Mechanical  Inspector,  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  G 
W.  Ditmobr  (Chairman),  P.  Maddox,  Superintendent  of  Car  Department,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R 
It.,  E.  G.  Cromwell.  Special  Inspector,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  A.  L.  Moler.  Lubrication  Engineer 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R  R.,  C.  B.  Smith,  Engineer  of  Tests,  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  I.  T.  Burney 
Lubrication  Engineer.  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R..  W.  L.  Linton.  Chemist.  Standard  Oil  Co..  Cam 
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SXCtncral  Resources  of  the  Far  East 
(Continued  from  page  119) 
sufficient  to  supply  China  for  2,000  years  at  her 
present  annual  consumption  of  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  At  the  yearly  rate  of  Americun  pro¬ 
duction, — 680  million  tons, — it  will  last  only 
seventy  years.  China’s  reserve  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Far  East,  becauso  only  in  that 
country  is  any  considerable  supply  of  coking  coal 
known.  It  is  also  the  largest  known  or  probable 
reserve  in  the  Orient.  The  remaining  countries 
show  a  deficiency  in  general,  if  account  be  taken 
of  their  population  and  possible  future  needs.  In 
Siberia,  Russian  geologists  estimate  the  probable 
reserve  as  500  million  tons.  Japan  roughly  has 
about  8,051  million  tons,  including  the  deposits 
in  Korea,  and  its  total  reaches  about  0,251  mil¬ 
lion  tons  if  the  reserves  of  Manchuria  are  added. 
In  the  Philippines,  coal  mining  has  not  proved  a 
particularly  successful  business,  the  largest  out¬ 
put  reached  by  any  colliery  having  been  from  200 
to  400  tons  per  day.  The  coals  arc  friable,  high 
volatile,  and  essentially  non-coking,  although 
some  show  a  slight  tendency  to  coke.  The  lignite 
coals  are  difficult  to  store  because  of  a  tendency 
to  spontaneous  combustion.  The  fuel  value  of  the 
best  Philippine  coal  is  slightly  below  the  best 
Cardiff  aud  the  Australian  coals,  but  equal  to 
those  in  Borneo  and  Japan.  The  development  of 
coal  mining  in  the  Philippines  has  been  slow,  and 
it  is  still  unimportant.  The  cool  supply  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  development  of  a  metallurgical 
industry. 

Steel  forms  the  skeleton  framework  within  the 
body  of  modern  civilization.  Without  steel  the 
whole  rauge  of  power-generating  and  power-using 
industries  would  lie  virtually  impossible.  Modern 
building  requires  enormous  quantities  of  steel; 
speedy  and  abundant  transportation  are  alike  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it;  communication  whether  by  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone  or  radio,  is  similarly  conditioned. 
The  tools  of  industry  and  the  implements  of  war, 
the  thousand  and  one  essentials  and  conveniences 
of  daily  life,  arc  all  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
steel. 

Iron  ore,  from  which  steel  is  produced,  must 
therefore  be  present  in  abundance  in  any  country 
aspiring  to  first  rank  in  industry.  Iron  ore  with¬ 
out  coke  is  virtually  useless.  No  large  industry 
can  be  expected  to  be  developed  except  that  based 
upon  the  use  of  coke.  The  presence  of  coal  in 
quantity,  and  of  coking  quality,  is  essential. 

China,  the  largest  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries, 
appears  most  appropriate  for  this  limited  survey. 
Iron  has  been  worked  in  China  since  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  the  industry  in  Shansi  is  doubtless 


the  oldest  in  the  world.  The  ore  deposits  are 
widely  distributed.  The  many  small  native  fur¬ 
naces  throughout  the  country  have  led  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  China's  iron  ore  resources  are  enormous. 
Baron  von  Kichtofen  the  German  geologist  esti¬ 
mates  the  annual  output  of  these  furnaces,  hav¬ 
ing  an  average  daily  capacity  of  one-third  of  a 
ton,  to  lie  50,000  tons.  Of  the  deposits,  he  writes: 

“  The  iron  ores  arc  mainly  limonites  and 
hematites,  occurring  in  carboniferous  shales 
und  sandstones,  as  nodules,  usually  varying 
from  a  few  pounds  to  a  few  hundred  pounds 
in  weight,  though  musses  of  several  tons  are 
said  to  have  been  found.  Sometimes  there 
arc  several  layers  of  these  nodules,  sometimes 
there  is  only  a  single  stratum.  Iron  ore  also 
occurs  in  beds  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more  thick,  and  in  flat  veins  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  thickness  at  present,  of  three  feet, 
though  tradition  says  there  have  been  beds  of 
twenty  feet  found  in  the  past.  The  native 
methods  extract  from  26  to  .15  per  cent  of 
iron  from  these  ores.” 

From  his  description,  it  is  clear  that  these  de¬ 
posits,  though  supporting  many  small  native  in¬ 
dustries,  would  be  insignificant  under  modern 
conditions. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Japan  is  larger 
and  more  important  than  in  China.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Far  East  it  is  of  local  importance 
only.  The  iron  ore  resources  of  Japan,  the  large-t 
consumer  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  the  Far 
East,  arc  entirely  inadequate  to  her  needs.  Her 
furnaces,  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
•States,  are  small  and  slow  in  operation.  The  out 
put  of  the  entire  industry  is  scattered  among  a 
large  number  of  small  units.  The  present  steel 
making  capacity  of  Japan  is  smaller  than  Luxem¬ 
burg,  credited  with  2,11)2.700  tons  in  1026. 
Should  the  expansion  proposed  during  the  World 
War  to  an  annual  production  of  three  million 
tons  he  realized,  it  would  still  be  less  than  tho 
present  actual  output  of  Belgium  —3,313,400  tons. 
If  Japan  over  expects  to  rival  western  nations 
in  iron  and  steel  consumption  per  capita  large 
quantities  tnust  be  imported. 

The  Philippine  Islands  contain  a  quantity  of 
iron  ore  of  commercial  grade  of  world  importance. 
Unfortunately,  the  coal  supply  is  deficient.  If 
the  general  rule  of  industry  is  followed  and  ore 
shipped  to  the  coal,  there  can  never  be  a  major 
steel  industry  in  the  Islands.  Some  ore  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shipped  to  Japan. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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{Bowling  Season  Nears  Close 

tournaments  and  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  American  Bowling  Congress  Mark  the 
Conclusion  of  a  Successful  Bowling  Season 


W II ILK  many  prises  are  offered  annually 
by  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Athletic 
Association’s  Bowling  League,  there  is 
no  honor  which  is  more  coveted  than  a  berth  on 
the  teams  which  roll  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Bowling  Congress.  In  past  years  the 
Association  has  Bent  representatives  to  the  con¬ 
gresses  held  in  Peoria.  Toledo,  BuflTalo,  Kansas 
City,  and  in  1020,  in  Chicago. 

This  year  the  party,  including  F.  L.  Hanlon, 
President  of  the  Association,  J.  Ray  Lindsay, 
President  of  the  Bowling  League,  Secretary  E. 
J.  Ryan,  and  twelve  men,  left  Albany  in  a 
specially  chartered  Pulmau  car  attached  to  a 
train  leaving  at  8:55  P.  M.  Saturday  evening, 
March  23.  The  trip  was  made  via  the  New  York 
Central  and  Michigan  Central,  the  party  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  at  2:15  P.  M.  Central  Time,  Sun¬ 
day.  Immediately  upon  their  urrival  they  took 
nn  their  ouarters  in  the  Palmer  House.  After 


“  making  themselves  at  home  ”  groups  departed 
to  see  the  sights  about  the  “  Windy  City  ”. 

No  harder  test  of  a  bowler’s  ability  can  he  made 
than  to  put  him  on  strange  alleys  in  competition 
of  the  sort  experienced  at  these  bowling  con¬ 
gresses.  Only  a  few  of  the  men  had  short  prac¬ 
tice  periods  after  arriving  in  Chicago  this  year, 
and  considering  the  handicap  they  were  working 
under,  they  turned  in  a  very  consistent  and  en¬ 
viable  group  of  scores. 

The  congress  was  held  in  the  Dexter  Park 
Pavilion  which  has  thirty-two  howling  alleys. 
There  wore  493  individual  prizes,  083  two-men 
team  prizes,  and  505  live-man  prizes  offered,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  total  of  $107,790.  J.  J.  (Bear) 
Bkai.k,  it  is  thought,  became  eligible  for  a  prize 
by  rolling  scores  of  210,  204,  and  200  for  a  total 
of  020  in  the  singles.  There  is  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  five-man  team  composed  of  Gem- 
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‘Pass  It  On 

A.VE  you  ever  met  the  man  who  keeps  what 
he  knows  to  himself  for  fear  that,  if  he 
tells  someone  else,  they  will  know  as  much 
as  he  does?  Fortunately  for  all  of  us  such  folks 
are  scarce  around  here,  though  there  are  a  few 
of  them.  Don’t  get  the  idea  that  our  ideal  is 
the  fellow  who  runs  around  telling  all  he  knows — 
and  a  lot  more  that  someone  told  him.  We  rate 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  chap  we  are  talking 
about  now. 

The  communication  of  ideas  and  experiences 
from  one  person  to  another  and  one  generation 
to  the  next  has  been  the  basis  of  all  progress. 
If  we  now  had  to  meet  the  same  problems  in  the 
same  way  that  the  men  of  the  “  Stone  Age  ”  did. 
we  would  still  be  wearing  skins  of  animals  and 
eating  our  food  raw. 

Education,  the  value  of  which  is  apparent  to 
most  of  us,  is,  after  all.  simply  a  matter  of 
profiting  by  the  ideas  and  experiences  of  others. 
It  is  not  necessarily  obtained  in  schools.  It  may 
be  acquired  through  the  reading  of  books,  papers, 
etc.,  which  are  nothing  more  than  stories  of  what 
someone  else  has  been  through.  It  might  be 
called  condensed  or  concentrated  experience. 

How  did  you  learn  your  trade?  Who  “  broke 
you  in”  on  your  present  job?  Think  this  over 
and  keep  it  in  mind  when  someone  comes  to  you 
for  information. 

Just  one  more  thought.  If  you  are  trying  to 
hold  your  job  just  because  you  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  about  the  work  and  the  company 
can’t  get  along  without  you,  snap  out  of  it! 


Any  organization  must  be  so  built  up  that 
changes  are  possible  in  the  event  of  any  employe 
leaving  the  service,  or  being  promoted.  If  you 
were  invaluable  in  your  present  position  you 
could  never  be  promoted! 

The  railroads,  through  the  American  Railway 
Association,  are  gradually  getting  together  on 
the  matter  of  exchanging  ideas  and  it  is  largely 
because  of  this  that  the  great  improvement  of 
the  past  five  years  lias  been  made  possible.  It  is 
a  “give  and  take”  proposition,  though,  and  you 
can  only  expect  to  get  the  other  fellow's  ideas 
by  exchanging  them  for  your  own. 


Improvement 

THE  latest  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
commerce  declares  that  4  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  aspect  of  railway  transportation 
during  recent  years  has  been  the  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  \  but 
the  managements  of  the  railways  can  be  credited 
with  another  achievement  during  these  years  that 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  improvement  effected  in 
service,”  says  the  Railway  Age.  “Complete  sta¬ 
tistics  regarding  the  results  of  operation  in  1028, 
which  only  recently  have  become  available,  show 
that  during  the  last  five  years  the  total  annual 
operating  expenses  of  the  Class  I  railways  were 
reduced  almost  one-half  billion  dollars.  In  1023 
they  were  $4,045,000,000,  and  in  1028  only  $4.- 
472.000,000.  a  reduction  of  $473,000,000.  This 
explains  why  the  net  operating  income  earned 
last  year  was  the  largest  excepting  that  of  1020, 
although  total  earnings  were  about  $183,000,000 
less  than  in  1023,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  in  1020. 

“The  decline  in  total  earnings  1ms  been  due  to 
reductions  of  rates  and  the  decline  of  passenger 
traffic.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make 
any  considerable  reduction  in  passenger  service  to 
offset  the  loss  of  passenger  business,  and  therefore 
the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  economies  that  have  been  effected  in 
the  handling  of  freight,  in  spite  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  freight  service.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  freight 
is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  effected  In  the 
amount  of  freight  service  rendered  by  each  train 
hourly,  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the 
amount  of  freight  train  service  required.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  tons  carried  per  train  increased 
from  713  in  1923  to  793  in  1928,  which  was  the 
best  record  ever  made.  Likewise,  the  average  miles 
traveled  by  each  freight  train  hourly  increased 
(Turn  to  page  126) 
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In  1829 

Jl  Series  of  Important  Dales  In  Connection  IV ith  the  Early  Development  of 
<Tjhe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company 

ON  April  23  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  will  pass  its  one  hundred  and  sixth  *'  mile¬ 
stone  ”  in  ite  long  and  honorable  career  of  unbroken  service  to  the  great  American  public. 
This  year  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  company's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  art  of  transportation,  the  introduction  and  operation  of  the  steam  locomotive,  the  Stourbridge 
Lion,  the  first  to  run  on  an  American  railroad. 

A  brief  chronological  syllabus  of  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  company  in  that 
year.  1820,  follows: 

January  13 — Memorial  for  state  aid  for  completion  of  canal  presented  to  Assembly  at 
Albany. 

January  15 — Locomotive  America  arrived  New  York  in  ship  Columbia. 

February  4 — Contracts  for  wheels  and  axles  for  coal  "waggons”  for  use  on  railroad  made  with 
Abeel  &  Duuscomb  and  the  West  Point  Foundry  Company. 

ArRiL  8 — Locomotive  Stourbridge  Lion  forwarded  from  Liverpool  in  ship  John  Jag. 

April  27 — Navigation  opened  on  the  canal. 

May  2 — Bill  loaning  to  the  company  tlie  credit  of  the  state  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  signed 
by  Governor  Murtin  Van  Buren  and  became  a  law. 

May  13 — Locomotive  Stourbridge  IAon  arrived  New  York.  . 

May  20 — Range  installed  in  kitchen  of  Company's  hank.  13  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  to 
demonstrate  availability  of  anthracite  for  cooking  purposes. 

May  27 — Locomotive  America  demonstrated  under  steam,  set  up  on  blocks,  at  Abeel  &  Duns- 
comb’s  foundry  yard,  365  Water  Street,  New  York. 

First  use  of  coal  (Lackawanna  anthracite)  in  a  locomotive  in  America. 

May  28 — Locomotive  Stourbridge  Lion  demonstrated  under  steam,  set  up  on  blocks,  at  shops  of 
William  Kemble,  foot  of  Beech  Street,  New  York. 

June  21 — Third  locomotive,  presumably  the  Delaware,  forwarded  from  Liverpool  in  ship  Splen¬ 

did. 

July  1 — Locomotive  America  and  Stourbridge  l.ion  forwarded  to  Bondout  in  the  steamboat 
Congress. 

JULY  3 — Locomotive  America  and  Stourbridge  Lion  arrived  at  Rondout. 

July  16 — The  Amerioa  and  Stourbridge  IAon  cleared  Eddyville,  on  the  canal,  for  Honcsdale. 

July  22 — Locomotive  Stourbridge  Lion  arrived  at  Ilonesdale. 

August  5 — The  Stourbridge  Lion  placed  on  track  at  Ilonesdale. 

August  8 — The  Stourbridge  Lion  made  its  famous  trial  trip  between  Honesdale  and  Seeleyville, 
driven  by  Iloratio  Allen. 

Fourth  locomotive,  presumably  the  Hudson,  foi  warded  from  Liverpool  in  ship  John  Jay. 

August  9 — Third  locomotive,  presumably  t lie  Delaware,  arrived  New  York. 

August  13 — Construction  of  horse  path  on  “  levels  ”  on  railroad  ordered. 

September  6 — Locomotive  Delaware  forwarded,  New  York  to  Rondout  in  sloop  Cornelia. 
September  9— Stourbridge  Lion  again  run,  track  structure  too  unstable  to  permit  its  operation. 
Septemiiek  17 — Fourth  locomotive,  presumably  the  Hudson,  arrived  New  York. 

October  3 — Locomotive  Hudson  forwarded.  New  York  to  Rondout  in  sloop  Cornelia. 

October  7 — Regular  passenger  packet  service  between  Honesdale  and  Rondout  inaugurated. 

Price  of  coal  at  Rondout,  ,r  in  20  ton  lots  ”  fixed  at  $8.00  per  ton. 

October  9 — First  car  of  coal  passed  over  the  Gravity  road. 

December  19 — Substitution  of  rope  for  chains  on  Gravity  planes  ordered. 

Weighing  machine,  capable  of  weighing  boats  45  tons  capacity  ordered. 
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{Bowling  Season  Nears  Close 
(Continued  from  page  121) 
bek ling  (Captain),  Youxo,  Smkfen,  Fai 
Irisii,  which  rolled  2755  in  three  games,  in 
be  “in  the  running.” 


Schenectady.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
to  hold  the  Annual  Bowling  League  Banquet  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Inn  on  the  Albany-Schencc- 
lady  road  Saturday  evening,  May  4.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  banquet  will  be  the  finest  ever 
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Lave  been  lighting  hard  to  win  the  championship. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  season  the  Telephone  team 
finished  in  first  place  and  is  within  one  game  of 
the  Transportation  team,  the  leaders  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half.  In  the  event  that  the  Telephone  girls 
finish  first  in  this  half,  they  will  enjoy  the  un¬ 
disputed  championship.  However,  should  the 
Transportation  team  win  out.  a  championship 
match  will  be  rolled  probably  on  April  17,  the 
schedule  having  been  completed  with  the  games 
played  April  15.  Following  the  championship 
games,  a  “  high-low  ”  tournament  will  be  rolled 
April  in. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  prizes  will  be  awarded 
by  the  league  to  l»e  several  high-uvornge  bowlers, 
leading  teams,  teams  with  the  high  three  and 
high  single  games,  individuals  with  the  high 
three  nud  high  single  games,  and  a  team  cham¬ 
pionship  prize. 

Outside  of  the  Ladies’  League  itself,  teams 
have  represented  the  Association  in  play  with 
squads  representing  other  organizations.  Games 
were  rolled  with  the  New  York  Central  Ladies, 
German  Young  Women  of  Albany,  and  the  Pioneer 
Women  of  Troy.  The  matches  were  lost  to  the 
tirst  two  teams  mentioned,  while  our  ladies  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  six  games  with  the  ladies 
from  Troy.  In  the  first  match  our  team  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  100-point  handicap.  With  this  advan 
tage  they  won  on  the  alleys  in  Troy.  A  like 
handicap  was  unnecessary  in  the  games  played 
in  Albany  for  our  girls  had  a  margin  of  over  400 
pins  without  it. 

Our  bowlers,  both  men  and  women,  have  made 
an  enviable  reputation  for  themselves  on  all  the 
local  alleys.  In  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
League,  as  well  as  outside  games,  they  are  known 
for  their  fine  sportsmanship  and  goodfellowship, 
whether  they  win  or  lose.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  company  does  everything  in  Its  power 
to  forward  the  interests  of  bowling  and  other 
competitive  sports  whenever  possible. 


Jire  The y  Provided  For  ? 

(Continued  from  pace  117) 

(2)  Sign  your  name  in  the  proper  space  and 
tell  the  witnesses  that  It  is  your  will; 

(3)  Have  all  the  witnesses  sign  llieir  names 
and  addresses  in  your  presence,  one  after  the 
other.  Failure  of  a  witness  to  give  his  address 
makes  him  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
although  it  does  not  affect  the  legality  of  the  will. 

Your  wife  or  any  other  beneficiary  named  in  the 
will  must  not  be  a  witness. 


In  case  the  person  making  the  will  cannot  for 
any  reason  sign  his  own  name,  and  it  has  to  be 
signed  for  him,  the  person  signing  it  for  him 
must  also  be  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  and 
sign  his  own  name  accordingly. 

A  will  need  not  be  written  in  English,  any  other 
language  may  be  used,  hut  the  use  of  English  will 
simplify  matters  greatly. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  will  sign  it  at  the  end,  that  is,  that  no 
writing  other  than  the  attestation  clause  and  wit¬ 
nesses’  signatures  appear  after  the  signature.  Any 
such  writing  makes  the  will  void  and  illegal. 

The  will  should,  of  course,  be  put  in  a  safe 
place  so  that  it  will  lie  available  when  needed, 
if  you  want  to  make  any  changes  or  additions  at 
a  later  time  these  may  be  added  to  the  original  or 
put  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and  fastened  to 
the  will,  but  this  addition,  or  eodieile  as  it  is 
culled,  must  hear  your  signature  as  well  as  that 
of  the  required  number  of  witnesses.  These  should 
In-  the  same  persons  as  before  if  possible,  although 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  only  time  when  a  will  is  unnecessary  is 
when  a  muii  and  his  wife  own  a  house  or  other 
real  estate  jointly  and  when  all  bank  accounts 
which  they  may  have  arc  joint  accounts.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  either  all  property  jointly 
owned  goes  to  the  survivor  immediately. 

MAKE  YOUR  WILL  NOW. 


Spring  Fever 

All.  sing  me  a  song  of  spring,  my  dear, 

A  lilting  and  gay  refrain. 

With  a  robin’s  chirp  and  bluebird's  call. 
Ami  a  dash  of  April  rain. 

Mix  a  fillip  of  violet's  breath 
With  a  warmth  of  budding  trees. 

And  an  apple  blossom's  kindly  smile. 

The  morning  song  of  the  liees. 

All.  sing  me  a  song  of  spring,  my  dear. 

A  song  that  we  used  to  know; 

Sing  mo  a  song  of  the  opcu  road 
Spring  calls  me  and  T  must  go. 

—The  Woodpile. 


New  Boarder:  “When  I  left  my  last  board¬ 
ing  place  the  landlady  wept.” 

Landlady:  "Well.  I  won’t.  I  always  collect 
in  advance.” — Selected. 
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Improvement 

(Continued  from  page  122) 
from  10.9  miles  to  12.9  miles,  which  also  was  the 
best  record  ever  made.  This  combination  of  in¬ 
creased  average  train  load  and  increased  average 
speed  of  trains  resulted  in  the  average  number 
of  tons  carried  one  mile  hourly  by  each  freight 
train  increasing  from  7,770  in  1923  to  10,205  in 
1928,  or  more  than  31  per  cent. 

"  There  was  a  large  saving  in  the  fuel  bill,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  pounds 
consumed  in  moving  1,000  gross  tons  one  mile  was 
reduced  from  161  in  1923  to  127  in  1928,  or  more 
than  21  per  cent. 

“  In  the  railroad  industry,  as  in  all  other  large 
scale  industries,  big  investments  of  capital  are 
pre-requisite  to  the  effecting  of  large  economics  in 
operation.  The  total  investment  in  the  railways 
in  1928  was  approximately  $4,000,000,000  greater 
than  in  1923.  Although  the  railways  effected 
during  these  five  years  a  reduction  in  tlieir  total 
expenses  of  $473,000,000,  they  secured  an  increase 
in  their  net  operating  income  of  only  $209,000,000, 
which  was  sufficient  to  pay  a  return  of  only  about 
5  per  cent  upon  the  new  capital  invested.  The 
average  return  earned  by  them  on  their  total 
property  investment  in  1923  was  4.48  per  cent, 
and  in  1928,  4.71.  This  increase  in  the  average 
net  return  shows  that  the  railways  benefited  in 
considerable  measure  by  the  economies  In  opera¬ 
tion  effected;  but  the  major  part  of  the  benefits 
of  it  were  received  by  the  public  in  reduced  cost 
of  transportation." 


Learned  His  Trade  in  England 
(Continued  from  page  116) 

Room  Foreman;  D.  Down,  Foreman  Painter;  Mr. 
Wing.  Foreman  of  the  Car  Department  shops; 
8.  Disbrow,  Wood  Mill  Foreman;  F.  I.  Helm, 
Storekeeper;  Mr.  Powell,  Foremnu  of  Black¬ 
smiths;  Mr.  Harris,  Foreman  Boilermaker;  James 
Gcrling.  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Master  Mechanic;  and 
Carry  Massett.  Secretary  to  Mr.  Skinner. 

When  Mr.  Watson  came  to  work  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  the  building  in  the  center  "f  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration,  there  were  no  drop  pits 
in  the  shop.  When  it  was  necessary  to  change  or 
repair  driving  wheels,  the  entire  engine  was 
picked  up,  after  the  binders  had  been  removed, 
and  the  wheels  remained  on  the  rails.  Shortly 
after  this  time  two  drop  pits  were  provided,  one 
at  each  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  shop.  The 
Master  Mechanic’s  and  other  offices  were  located 
in  the  building  on  the  extreme  left.  The  building 
on  the  left  of  the  machine  shop  housed  the  boiler 


shop  while  the  machine  shop  office  was  located  at 
about  the  center  on  the  left  side  of  the  buildings. 
South  of  the  office  was  the  tool  room,  and  next 
to  it  were  various  machines,  including  Mb.  Wat¬ 
son’s  lathe.  The  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
building  contained  the  coach  shop.  Across  from 
Mb.  Watson  were  other  machines  and  a  door 
leading  to  the  engine  room  which  housed  two 
stationary  engines  furnishing  power  to  operate 
the  machinery  in  the  shop. 

From  the  day  he  entered  the  employ  of  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  until  his  pension 
became  effective  in  1922,  Mu.  Watson  enjoyed 
continuous  employment.  He  adds,  “  It  was  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasure  to  work  for  the  company;  the 
officials  and  my  fellow  workmen  were  a  fine  group 
to  be  with."  Asked  if  he  ever  wished  to  return 
to  the  laud  of  his  birth,  he  replied :  “  Never.  I 
have  always  been  so  busy  and  have  enjoyed  my¬ 
self  so  completely  that  I  would  never  think  of 
going  back.  The  happiest  years  of  my  life  have 
been  spent  here  in  Onconta.  so  why  should  I  care 
to  change?”  During  that  time  Mn.  Watson  has 
made  many  pleasant  acquaintances  and  is  well 
liked  by  many  hundreds  of  people  in  and  about 
Oneontu. 


During  his  first  few  days  in  camp  the  young 
recruit  was  the  victim  of  so  many  practical  jokea 
that  he  doubted  all  men  and  their  motives.  One 
night  while  he  was  on  guard,  the  tall  figure  of 
one  of  the  officers  loomed  up  in  the  darkness  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  Who  goes  there?"  he  challenged. 

“  Major  Moses,"  replied  the  officer. 

The  recruit  scented  a  new  joke. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,  Moses,"  he  said,  cheer¬ 
fully.  "Advance  and  give  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments." — Frisco  lAne. 


Ole  Olsen  had  been  working  as  an  engine 
wiper,  and  his  boss,  a  thrifty  man,  had  been 
coaching  him  for  promotion  to  fireman  with  such 
advice  as:  "Now,  Ole,  don’t  waste  a  drop  of 
oil — that  costs  money.  And  don’t  waste  the 
waste,  either — that’s  expensive,  too." 

When  Ole  went  up  to  be  questioned  on  hie 
eligibility  for  an  engincman,  he  was  asked: 
"  Suppose  you  are  on  your  engine  on  a  single 
track.  You  go  around  a  curve,  and  you  see  rush¬ 
ing  toward  you  an  expreu.  What  would  you 
do?” 

To  which  Ole  replied:  "I  grab  the  oil  can; 
I  grnb  the  waste — and  I  jump." 
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Bu  LEO  A.  BORAH 

±7*° HERE  is  music  in  the  clacking  of  my  wheels  upon  the  rails 
'Jft’s  the  rhythmic  song  of  industry  that  never,  never  fails  ; 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  the  Qulf  to  Arctic  snow. 

Where  the  restless  rails  are  leading  to  the  skyline  still  receding, 

It  is  beating  out  its  cadence  as  I  take  my  pack  and  go. 

Sand  and  gravel  from  the  ocean,  tons  of  ore  from  mountain  mines, 
Furniture,  pianos,  cotton,  and  the  logs  of  giant  pines, 

Wheat  and  flour,  bricks  and  mortar,  shoes  and  clothing —  all  I  bring  ; 
On  my  flat  cars  piles  of  lumber  to  build  homes  in  goodly  number 
While  my  clacking  wheels  keep  rolling,  and  the  rails  beneath  them  ring. 

I  hold  furs  from  out  the  frozen  North  and  rugs  from  Eastern  lands, 
And  the  coal  to  drive  the  mighty  ships  that  ply  to  foreign  strands  ; 
When  the  motors  on  the  highways  pass  me,  slyly  poking  fun, 

I  can  chuckle  at  the  swankers,  for  I  carry  in  my  tankers 
A  U  the  gasoline  and  oil  that  make  their  speeding  engines  run. 

My  refrigerator  cars  are  filled  with  fruits  of  every  clime, 

That  North,  or  South,  or  East,  or  West  may  know  no  famine  time  ; 

I  hold  farming  tools,  machinery,  utensils  of  the  trades, 

Tractors,  automobiles,  cattle — gear  of  peace,  and  guns  of  battle  — 

I  am  carrying  a  city  as  I  thunder  on  the  grades. 

Empty  cars  I  leave  on  sidings  to  be  laden  with  the  spoil 
Of  the  berry  fields  and  orchards  that  reward  the  farmers  toil ; 

Halting  sometimes,  never  quitting,  I  keep  following  the  track, 

Linking  all  the  land  together,  scorning  distance,  scorning  weather. 
Where  I  go  I  scatter  plenty  and  /  carry  plenty  back. 

Through  the  clamor  of  the  daytime,  through  the  quiet  of  the  night, 

I  go  rumbling,  roaring  onward,  bringing  Jood  and  warmth  and  light ; 
I  look  dull  and  unromantic ;  but  within  my  hundred  cars 
Is  the  stuff  of  dreams  and  story  that  has  built  the  freight  trains  glory 
Shafts  of  steel  and  stone  that  tower  to  the  everlasting  stars. 


